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The Merit System 


CC HE Merit SysteM.” ‘These are not 

"Taos magical words which may be 
waved like the magician’s wand and 
(“‘presto!”?) result in the selection of the ideal 
employee for each position. No one holds 
such illusions about the merit system. But 
thoughtful people do regard it as a secure 
foundation upon which to build sound public 
personnel administration. 

To those in the Employment Service, the 
merit system may have two meanings. The 
“extension of the merit system’’, in reference 
to the Federal Government, means extension 
of the coverage of Federal civil service. The 
creation by legislation of civil-service agencies 
in States which have not formerly used merit 
principles in the selection of State employees 
is the other meaning affecting the greater 
number. A few months ago there were but 
9 States which had established civil-service 
agencies. ‘That number has now been pushed 
up to 14. 

In other words, the merit system may mean 
in one sense the broad, widespread applica- 
tion of civil-service principles through Fed- 
eral, State, county, and municipal civil- 
service agencies. 

In the more restricted sense, and much 
closer to home, we here refer to the merit 
system of the United States Employment 
Service, the system under which the profes- 
sional personnel of employment services are 
selected and hold office. 

Any informed observer of public employ- 
ment service work recognizes that the prime 
requirement for success is impartial and effi- 
cient personnel. The value of public employ- 
ment agencies to workpeople in search of jobs 
is directly dependent upon the good will and 


cooperation of employers who have jobs to 
fill. No employer in private industry is ob- 
liged to obtain his workers through a public 
employment office; and administrators of 
public employment service in this country 


_have no desire that there should ever be com- 


pulsory use of the Service. An employer will 
call upon the public employment office for 
his help only if the service rendered merits his 
confidence. The employer must know that 
the personnel of the employment office who 
interview his potential employees, who make 
the preliminary selection of personnel, are 
efficient and competent to accomplish these 
tasks. He must know also that they are fair 
and impartial in the exercise of their responsi- 
bilities. The employer has the right to know 
that the personnel of the employment office 
who attempt to serve him are able to “deliver 
the goods.” 

In the same degree, the applicant clients of 
the Employment Service have the right to 
expect competent and impartial treatment. 

In agencies of democratic government there 
appears to be only one basis for obtaining the 
personnel objectives just referred to. That 
basis is the application of merit-system prin- 
ciples in the selection of personnel. 

‘The United States Employment Service, 
operating as it does through affiliated State 
employment services, was faced with the fact 
that at its inception there were State civil- 
service facilities for selection of personnel in 
only nine States. Under the authority and 
mandate of the Wagner-Peyser Act, the Fed- 
eral service was obligated to establish uniform 
minimum standards. It therefore became 


imperative that the principles of civil-service 
selection of employees be extended beyond 
3 
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the confines of the nine States to cover all 
States which have affiliated State employ- 
ment services. Thus, the merit system of the 
United States Employment Service was 
created to fill this need. 

The merit system is voluntary civil service. 
It becomes effective through the acceptance 
by the State employment service of the uni- 
form standards of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and through the affiliation of the 
former with the latter. 

The merit system is administered by the 
United States Employment Service with the 
cooperation of State officials. It is applied to 
all the professional employment service per- 
sonnel in all positions in the State service from 
director through junior interviewer. 

The examination procedure has been de- 
veloped through experience. Each examina- 
tion consists of ratings on the candidate’s 
experience and education, a written test and 
a personal interview. 

Developments in the personal interview 
have been of particular importance. Because 
of the human relationship innate in employ- 
ment-service work, the evaluation of person- 
ality factors is of great importance in the 
selection of personnel. The interviewing 
technique has been revised and refined. 
The interviewing boards are more carefully 
selected and trained. These boards are 
customarily composed of three persons: A 
representative of the State where the exam- 
inations are held, a representative of the 
United States Employment Service, and an 
administrative official borrowed from another 
State employment service. 


Merit examinations are open competitive 
examinations. However, when the first merit 
examinations are held in a State, incumbents 
in positions in the State employment service 
or National Reemployment Service who have 
held office for a period of 6 months take these 
examinations on a qualifying basis; that is, 
if they pass, they are eligible, at the discretion 
of State appointing authorities, to be retained 
in the Service without change in position. 

Uniformity of personnel standards in the 
Employment Service in the States which 
have civil-service facilities for conducting 
their own examinations is effected through 
cooperative relationships providing for the 
assistance of the United States Employment 
Service in the conduct of the State examina- 
tions. 

In consideration of the merit system, em- 
phasis is usually placed on the technique of 
selection of employees. This is perhaps its 
most important phase, but it is not the whole 
of the merit system. Other factors are: The 
use of a probationary period of appoint- 
ment as the final part of an examination, a 
system of classification and uniformity of 
salary ranges, a plan for promotion and salary 
increases, and finally, provisions for tenure 
of office. 

Personnel of Employment Service who are 
themselves brought under the merit system 
should regard merit examinations as a great 
opportunity, not as an obstacle. They repre- 
sent the bridge from an appointment of 
uncertain tenure to a system of personnel 
administration based on efficiency and offer- 
ing assurance of job security. 


Whassh Gorroue— 
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Placement Backgrounds 


By Harris SHANE 
United States Employment Service 


LACEMENT is the primary function of a 
Prnnte employment office. As a rough 
measure of results and as a basis for long- 
range planning and research, numerical 
records of accomplishment are kept, but the 
placement job as a whole is not measurable. 
Much of the assistance furnished applicants 
is of an intangible nature, undeniably valu- 
able and bearing on eventual placement, but 
not appraisable in statistical terms. The 
interviewer who suggests a source of informa- 
tion on job opportunities to an applicant who 
later obtains a job from the lead has rendered 
a service, though it will not appear on a 
statistical record. As public employment 
offices become more significant in the life of 
each community, interviewers will naturally 
increase their indirect placement activities. 
The interviewer becomes, to some degree, a 
center of employment information and must 
necessarily have an ever-widening knowledge 
of more than actual job openings. Without 
attempting vocational guidance, he can in- 
crease effective placements by consolidating 
vocational information and by bringing all 
appropriate resources to an individualized 
focus for placement. 

The question of the amount and kind of 
“extra curricula” advice or help that an 
interviewer may give an applicant is fre- 
quently discussed. The question is not sim- 
ple, and no set rule can be laid down. Each 
case presents a new problem, and what may 
be a correct method of treatment for one 
applicant is definitely wrong for another. 
Certainly, information of the type described 
below cannot and should not be thrust down 
the throat of every applicant, but the inter- 





viewer who has a broad general knowledge 
may, without in any sense attempting to plan 
an applicant’s life or to adjust him to his 
surroundings, find much use for the informa- 
tion that he has acquired as a means of 
helping qualified applicants find work. 


Pertinent Information on Social Agencies 


Today’s applicant is selling himself in one 
of the toughest buyers’ markets the country 
has ever known. A breakfastless applicant 
is not a good salesman. A campaign of job 
hunting requires food and as much freedom 
from inhibiting worry as possible. Aside 
from the aspect of family welfare, a social 
agency increases the employability of its 
clients by furnishing food, and removes some 
degree of worry. As a means of keeping 
applicants fit for employment as well as of 
relieving more immediate needs of hunger 
and sickness, information on social agencies 
is useful to staff members of public employ- 
ment offices.. At the same time such informa- 
tion may be appropriate for many applicants 
who attempt to use their need as a lever for a 


job. The distinction between a social agency 


and a public employment office should be 
explained to applicants who beg for a job on 
the basis of need. The interviewer may want 
to inform them of the proper agency to care 
for their need and explain that, while every 
effort will be made to help them find suitable 
employment, ability must necessarily be the 
basis for referral to a job. 

Interviewers are usually well acquainted 
with social agencies in their vicinity, par- 
ticularly public agencies. But merely furnish- 
ing the address of the local county relief 
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board will not always meet the situation. 
There are cases in which one of the private 
agencies or one of the agencies serving special 
groups may be better able to help an appli- 
cant than can the general and better known 
organization. 

Thus, referral to a health clinic may be a 
means of salvaging an applicant and fitting 
him for placement at a later date. A tuber- 
culosis association may help another applicant 
pull through a difficult period; a day nursery 
may enable a domestic worker to take a full- 
time job; a child-welfare association can 
perhaps boost the morale of the unemployed 
mother. A knowledge of the local possibili- 
ties of old-age assistance is valuable as a 
supplement to the discouraged registration 
of another watchman or companion. True, 
the applicant may reach the proper agency 
in time, but the employment office can save 
him much undirected effort. It is obvious 
that without becoming a social-service clear- 
ing house the public employment office can 
benefit its applicants by its ability to refer 
them to those agencies which indirectly may 
help them back on the job. 

The gathering of this information is largely 
a problem of the local office. In the larger 
cities social-service exchanges often publish 
directories which will be found useful. 
Established contacts with social workers are 
helpful as a means of finding out or of check- 
ing information. Directories of tuberculosis 
associations, junior leagues, child-welfare 
associations, etc., may be consulted at local 
libraries or obtained from the issuing organi- 
zations. Hospitals can furnish information 
regarding hours and types of clinics. The 
State department of welfare can supply a 
list of State agencies in the vicinity as well as 
furnish information on the subject of assist- 
ance to the needy aged and the blind. The 
information is there and is obtainable. Its 
value lies in its use. 


Guidance, Educational, and Training Data for 
Employment Service Use 


Need for further training on the part of 
many applicants is obvious. A public em- 
ployment office is not equipped to be a voca- 


tional guidance clinic for adults. It cannot, 
at this stage of its development, test an appli- 
cant, nor investigate and set a course for him 
to follow. It cannot take the time to dig up 
past records and to arrange conferences which 
are necessary in any intelligent program of 
guidance. Even if the time were available, 
the staff is not a trained counseling staff, and 
there is considerable danger in attempts at vo- 
cational counseling by inexperienced persons. 
A public employment office can, however, fur- 
nish information on educational opportunities 
for the applicant who inquires or for the appli- 
cant whose need for brushing up is beyond 
doubt. In other words, an interviewer may 
quite properly inform a comptometer oper- 
ator who complains that he is losing his skill 
through lack of practice, of practice classes 
in the city, although he is not competent to 
plan a retraining program for a worker in 
an obsolescent occupation or to suggest 
definite careers for a young high-school 
graduate. Because of the very fact that he 
cannot render this service himself, he will 
want, in some cases, to refer applicants to 
vocational guidance organizations. Adult 
guidance clinics are sparse, but any coopera- 
tion which exists between a public employ- 
ment office and an adult guidance organiza- 
tion can be of great benefit. For the younger 
age groups, of course, high-school counselors 
or junior employment or counseling services 
will perform the guidance function. 


Adult Education and Placement Work 


A familiarity with the adult education classes 
of the Works Progress Administration and 
other agencies will be of considerable help 
in placement work. The stenographer whose 
inability to punctuate properly makes it im- 
possible to refer her to the better type of job, 
the young Italian who could be fitted into a 
service station if his English were a little 
better, the mechanic who would benefit by a 
sounder knowledge of blue-print reading, the 
sheet-metal worker who could compete more 
actively if he knew trigonometry, the middle- 
aged woman who could be placed more easily 
if she were able to turn out more work on a 
double-needle machine—all are cases for 
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adult education. Without touching on the 
more difficult problem of retraining, the pos- 
sibilities of adult education classes as a means 
of filling gaps in a worker’s experience or 
training in his own trade are almost limitless. 
In addition to the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and regular public vocational and 
night schools, the local Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., Y. M. H. A., and Y. W. H. A. often 
offer courses valuable for unemployed per- 
sons. Some business-machine agencies also 
offer courses in the use of their machines. 
Advanced courses in universities may be of 
benefit to clerical and professional workers. 
The period of unemployment of the econo- 
mist or psychologist, accountant, or traffic 
manager may be well spent in further study 
to fit him for a job opening at perhaps a bet- 
ter rate of pay. Most agencies offering 
courses publish their curricula, and these are 
available for a public employment office 
library. Other sources of information on 
adult education are Handbook of Adult Edu- 
cation in the United States (1934, New York, 
American Association for Adult Education, 
60 East 42d St., New York City), and Pri- 
vate, Proprietary, and Endowed Schools 
Giving Trade and Industrial Courses, by 
Maris M. Proffitt (Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, U. S. Office of 
Education Bull. No. 8). 


Apprenticeship Opportunities 


General information on apprenticeship 
opportunities should be available for appli- 
cants who want to learn a trade. When an 
imminent shortage of skilled workers is 
apparent, a young machine hand may in a 
few years have reason to feel grateful to 
the interviewer who refers him to the proper 
source of information on machinist appren- 
ticeship opportunities. At the present time 
most States have apprenticeship committees, 
and any literature published by those com- 
mittees belongs on the shelves of a public 
employment office library. The Federal 
Committee for Apprentice Training, in the 
Department of Labor Building, Fourteenth 
Street and Constitution Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C., also publishes from time to time 





information on apprenticeship trends. Manu- 
facturers’ associations and labor unions 
will also be able to inform interviewers of 
apprentice opportunities. The possibilities 
for apprenticeship in the United States 
navy yards may be learned from civil 
service bulletins of examinations. 

The chief danger in the use of information 
of this sort hardly needs indication. Any 
help an interviewer can give an applicant 
in pointing out training opportunities in 
his field is probably worth the small time 
spent. The applicant, however, must realize 
that the interviewer does not guarantee 


‘placement or even a greater chance of place- 


ment. He must not feel that Mr. Smith at 
the employment office will get him a job as 
soon as he finishes his course. Emphasis on 
this point is necessary as a matter of fairness 
to the applicant and as a means of avoiding 
any possibility of later hard feeling. 


Reading Suggestions 


Most interviewers are aware of the more 
important publications in their field. Some 
of these publications may help an applicant 
make use of his enforced leisure. Books such 
as secretaries’ handbooks, manuals of shop 
practice, descriptions of food-control systems, 
technical handbooks on radio engineering, 
etc., are on the shelves of local libraries, and 
an afternoon spent in learning what is avail- 
able in the field in which his placement work 
lies will enable an interviewer to aid an appli- 
cant who sincerely wants to improve his 
chances in job competition. Trade maga- 
zines are obviously useful to interviewers and 
applicants who are attempting to keep up 
with developments in particular industries. 
Many applicants will be glad to learn of the 
bibliographies on vocational guidance and 
occupations published by the Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. Interviewers will also find these 
bibliographies helpful as guides to their 
own reading. 

Interviewers will realize that here, too, any 
recommendations must be made with care. 
A staff member of a public employment office 
is not a social worker and is not in any sense 
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planning a program of training for an appli- 
cant. He cannot say: ‘You should read such 
and such a book.” He can often casually 
mention to an intelligent applicant, however, 
that it is a good book, leaving the initiative 
up to him. 


Maintaining Employability Through Leisure- 
Time Activities 


It is worth mentioning that a knowledge of 
local recreational facilities cannot harm an 
interviewer. A class in hooked-rug making, 
folk dancing, or mask making will not help 
a tearoom hostess vocationally, but it may, 
by giving her something to do, and by 
preserving her morale, help to keep her 
employable. Some recent high-school grad- 
uates who do not know what to do with 
themselves may be glad to learn of other 
recreational opportunities. Information on 
playground, recreational, and other non- 
vocational activities may usually be obtained 
from Y. M. C. A.’s, public-school authorities, 
the Works Progress Administration, etc. 


Employment Opportunities in the Government 


At the present time some 3 million people 
are employed by municipal, county, State, 
and Federal governments. Considered sim- 
ply as employers, local and Federal govern- 
ments bulk large. Although placement in 
government positions is not a_ primary 
function of a public employment office, 
qualified applicants should certainly be 
informed of civil-service examinations sched- 
uled in their fields. Many offices post civil- 
service announcements on a bulletin board 
of general job information. 

Applicants often ask questions about gov- 
ernment personnel policies. A thorough 
knowledge of a structure as complex as the 
American Government is hardly possible, but 
an interviewer will often have use for general 
government personnel information. The ap- 
plicant in Michigan who wants a job with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority should at least 
be able to learn at his local public employ- 
ment office that preference on Tennessee 
Valley Authority projects is given, whenever 
possible, to residents of the locality and that 


employees are selected through competitive 
examinations given by the Authority itself. 
The Civil Service Commission at Seventh and 
F Streets NW, Washington, D. C., publishes 
a list of establishments outside of the com- 
petitive classified service which will enable an 
interviewer to inform an applicant whether 
he should write to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion or directly to the agency in which he is 
seeking a job. Applicants may also want 
to know if the State has a civil-service 
commission or if application for positions 
with State governments should be made 
directly to State personnel authorities. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
government agencies not under civil service 
have many more applicants than vacancies. 
No one, unless absolutely outstanding in his 
field, should be advised to write to a govern- 
ment agency for employment. An applicant 
who makes a specific inquiry or who is 
obviously writing to the wrong place may be 
informed of the office through which his 
application should be sent, but he should 
certainly be warned that chances of place- 
ment are relatively small. 


Information on the Functions of Other 
Government Agencies 


Interviewers as public officials are often 
called upon for information about other Fed- 
eral agencies. Letters to the United States 
Employment Service in Washington reveal 
a lack of comprehension on the part of many 
citizens on the subject of what their Govern- 
ment can and cannot do for them. Inter- 
viewers will have considerable use for general 
knowledge of the responsibility of other 
agencies of the Government of which they 
are a part. A landlord-applicant who needs 
money for repairs, or a farmer who wants a 
production loan may quite naturally ask the 
employment interviewer to whom he should 
apply. If the interviewer is able to in- 
form him accurately, much time will be 
saved both for the applicant and for the other 
Government agencies whom he may address 
in error. The United States Information 
Service at 1423 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., has published a pamphlet entitled 
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Digest of the Purpose of Current Federal 
Agencies, which, although brief, contains 
essential facts about present agencies. A 
reference to this booklet or to any of the 
informative material published by various 
agencies should help interviewers to give 
correct information to applicants who bring 
up problems that come under the jurisdiction 
of a Government agency other than the Em- 
ployment Service. 

Interviewers know, of course, State laws re- 
lating to compensation, private employment 
agencies, and working standards. Employ- 
ment offices also cooperate with vocational 
rehabilitation divisions. Knowledge of other 
State agencies, such as mothers’ assistance 
funds, pension plans, etc., is also useful. 


Finding Job Leads 


In the field of employment possibilities 
itself there is always a call for additional 
information beyond that concerning actual 
jobs open at the moment. Many times an 
interviewer can furnish an indirect lead to a 
job, although he cannot refer an applicant 
to a definite opening. He should be well 
acquainted with other noncommercial em- 
ployment agencies and employment agencies 
for special groups, trade associations, office 
machine placement services, etc., since regis- 
tration in agencies of this type is one more 
step which may lead to a job. An inter- 
viewer, too, should be aware of the possi- 
bilities of selling an applicant to an employer 
without an order. He may know that the 
Blank Company is always on the lookout for 
applicants of a certain type and may be able 
to place a likely looking applicant by a tele- 
phone call to arrange an interview. The 
more knowledge he has, of course, of the 
type and experience preferences of firms in 
his district, the better chance he has of doing 
a constructive placement job, since he will 
talk to applicants with these preferences con- 
stantly in the back of his mind. 

The starting of a new business or a change 
in an already established one usually brings 
employment opportunities. Jobs may be 
created by the founding of a new firm, the 
opening of a local branch of a firm hitherto 


foreign to the city, by changes in location, 
154806—37—2 





ownership, or executive personnel of local 
concerns, or by any one of a number of 
other possible changes. It is important, 
therefore, that an interviewer keep abreast 
of development in the industrial and com- 
mercial structure of his city. 

One of the best sources of information on 
current developments is the daily newspaper. 
The news columns as well as the classified 
advertisements often furnish valuable leads 
for job hunters. Real-estate notices, build- 
ing permits, anniversaries, announcements of 
large orders awarded to local firms, all mean 
employment. Many interviewers keep a 
scrapbook of such information for further 
check. Announcements of Government proj- 
ects are likely to cause applicants to flock 
to their public employment office for infor- 
mation, and it is helpful to check a news- 
paper story with the agency in charge of the 
job so that applicants who inquire may be 
informed of the general chances of employ- 
ment. A notice of a proposed highway in 
Alaska, for example, may bring a flood of 
inquiries, though the actual construction of 
the highway be 5 years in the future. 

Further information on new developments 
may oftentimes be obtained from contractors’ 
bulletins issued in all of the larger cities 
throughout the country and described in 
more detail in the EmMpLoyMENT SERVICE 
News for February 1936. 

Another source of placement leads, unfor- 
tunately not always obtainable, is the new 
telephone directory proof sheets which are 
issued in the larger cities almost every day 
for the telephone company’s own use. At 
least one employment office has an arrange- 
ment with the local telephone company 
whereby these sheets are sent to the office as 
soon as issued. The business entries are 
then checked against the telephone book to 
ascertain if they represent actual new busi- 
nesses or merely new telephones in already 
existing establishments. Any new concern 
is contacted immediately, either by tele- 
phone or by personal call. 


Sources of Information About Employers 


In planning a campaign of letters or per- 
sonal calls the applicant may wish to know 
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of firms in the line in which he is interested. 
The number of job-seekers who forget about 
the classified telephone directory is some- 
times surprising. An applicant may ask 
where he can get a list of hospitals or leather 
goods firms in the city, never thinking that 
there is a classified directory in every corner 
cigar store. Other industrial directories not 
so well known but, nevertheless, useful as 
a source of information for applicants are 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, Macrae’s Blue Book, and Hendrick’s 
Commercial Register. 

Trade associations and professional and 
technical associations are valuable sources of 
information on job opportunities for certain 
classes of applicants, and an applicant should 
certainly contact trade association executives 
in his field. (They are also useful when it is 
necessary to recruit outstanding applicants). 
Chambers of commerce will be able to furnish 
lists of local associations. —The Department 
of Commerce bulletin entitled Commercial 
and Industrial Organizations in the United 
States obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
for 85 cents, lists 20,000 such associations. 


Employment Opportunities in 
Foreign Countries 

Questions about opportunities for employ- 
ment in foreign countries are frequently 
asked. The almost universal answer is, of 
course, that they are negligible. The appli- 
cant may wish slightly more detailed infor- 
mation. Pamphlets of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., entitled 
Employment Situation in Foreign Countries 
as Regards Americans, Employment Op- 
portunities Negligible for Americans in Latin 
America, Employment Opportunities for 
Americans in Soviet Russia, Employment 
Opportunities for Americans in Shanghai 
cover the subjects adequately and contain 
much valuable material for those who are 

considering greener fields elsewhere. 


Know Local Employment Possibilities 


An employment office in a crowded indus- 
trial area will often receive inquiries about 


establishments in neighboring towns which 
may not be served by the same employment 
office but which often draw applicants from a 
wide district. Simply as a means of saving 
time and carfare of applicants, an inter- 
viewer should have some acquaintanceship 
with personnel policies of neighboring plants. 
If the interviewer knows that the plant’s 
employment office is open only from 9 to 11, 
he may save an applicant a fruitless trip. If 
the company is hiring only toolmakers on a 
certain kind of work or will take no one over 
40 years old, applicants not meeting the 
specifications may be discouraged from futile 
journeying back and forth in an attempt to 
see the employment manager. In most cases 
the officials of the plant will be glad to cooper- 
ate with the employment office in this respect, 
if only as a means of saving their own time. 

In the last analysis, the best method of 
obtaining information is personal contact— 
the wider the acquaintanceship the greater 
the number of sources. Membership in any 
society which keeps him in touch with per- 
sons informed in other fields is helpful to an 
interviewer. You never know where you will 
get a tip that will lead to a placement. It 
may be at a personnel association meeting; it 
may be from the grocer clerk who wraps up 
your lamb chop. 

Even though the foregoing sketch may ap- 
pear to recommend the acquisition of a dis- 
couragingly wide variety of knowledge, much 
of the information will be either easily at- 
tained or will represent almost unconscious 
learning on the part of the interviewer. One 
of the fascinating things about employment- 
office work is that such a great variety of 
knowledge can be directed to the improve- 
ment of placement work. On the one hand 
is the applicant—his training, experience, 
and personality; on the other is a complex 
civilization whose every element bears some- 
how to somebody, upon employability and 
placement. With participation once more 
in the useful work of his community as a 
final goal, the orientation of a job seeker by 
the selective matching of elements of the 
social structure with factors of his complete 
personality is the job of the interviewer. 
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Placing the Physically Handicapped 
in Los Angeles 


By Roy S. Stockton 
Chief, California State Employment Service 


INDING suitable work for physically handi- 
Pi cospet persons is a problem quite dis- 
tinct from the regular placement duties of 


an employment office. In all other depart- _ 


ments we find a person to fit the job; in the 
department for the handicapped we must 
find a job to fit each applicant and his 
limitations. 

The philosophy which must back any suc- 
cessful placement work among the handi- 
capped is this: A position must be found 
where the handicap does not count against 
the worker, where, so far as his work is con- 
cerned, he is not handicapped. 

The success of such a department is entirely 
dependent on the selection of its staff. They 
must combine a deep human understanding 
with a wide technical knowledge of the abili- 
ties necessary for all kinds of work. We have 
been fortunate in finding such people. 


Small Beginnings—Large Accomplishments 

The Los Angeles office of the California 
State Employment Service has been so 
successful in this work that I feel that some 
of our methods are of general interest. ‘This 
department for the handicapped was started 
15 months ago, primarily as a help to the 
totally deaf, of whom there is a population of 
about 3,000 in Los Angeles County, most of 
them mute and few of them able to speak dis- 
tinctly. From this beginning the department 
has branched out into finding work for people 
with physical handicaps of every kind except 
disease. 

During the period of its existence the 
department has made 1,392 placements, at a 
smaller cost per placement than the general 
average for the whole office (or than any 
other division in the office). For months the 


working staff consisted of a woman who has 
had years of social-service experience among 
the deaf, and one young man assistant, who 
also understands the sign language. Recently 
we have added an outside contact man and 
a part-time stenographer. 


A Wide Range of Work Adjustments Possible 


We have placed handicapped people under 
90 different classifications. The greatest num- 
ber of these came under the industrial depart- 
ments for men and women, but a few have 
been in domestic and personal service and a 
few in technical and professional lines, such 
as accountants and laboratory technicians. 

Only a few of our most interesting accom- 
plishments are mentioned, to show what can 
be done, as readers will be more interested 
in our methods than in details of the results. 
The number of deaf-mutes on relief rolls has 
been reduced from 485 to 44. Three hundred 
and forty-three of these people were given 
permanent private jobs. A number of com- 
pletely bedridden but keen-minded invalids 
have been placed on a radio research project. 
They make little, but they are people who 
could not be expected to earn anything at all. 
We had the good fortune to place a number of 
young men and women, deaf-mutes, in a mov- 
ing picture. A man badly crippled from 
infantile paralysis is making dentures in a 
laboratory, another is an X-ray expert, draw- 
ing good pay. 

One local cafeteria insists on deaf-mutes 
as “‘tray hostesses’ because conversation 
does not interfere with their work. A detec- 
tive agency, through us, hired a lip-reader to 
see conversations across a room that she 
could not hear. We have found steady work 
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for a blind masseur. There is little to do for 
the blind except to send them to the Indus- 
trial Institute for the Blind, where they are 
taught crafts, and their production is sold 
on a cooperative basis. We have, however, 
been able to find suitable work for a number 
of people with extremely defective vision. 
Home telephone work, for sales crews, mak- 
ing appointments has proved another remu- 
nerative field for shut-ins. We have practically 
an open order for one-armed auto polishers, 
and another for deaf bedspring assemblers. 
Among the technical and clerical positions 
that have been filled are etchers, architec- 
tural draftsmen, photograph retouchers, and 
a number of laboratory assistants, some in 
bacteriology and others in dental laboratories. 


Intensive Job Analysis and Worker 
Analysis Necessary 


We find that it is necessary for those in 
charge of a department for the handicapped 
to have had wide training in job analysis. It 
is true that every applicant in any department 
is a new problem, but this fact is far more 
pronounced in dealing with people who are 
not normal physically. The interviewer 
must become well acquainted with each 
client, check up on his abilities, and particu- 
larly evaluate his personality, so see what sort 
of an organization he could work with, 
happily for all concerned. 

After determining the type of work at 
which the applicant could be successful, the 
interviewer goes to the proper department to 
see if there are any suitable openings on 
hand. If there are none, phone or personal 
calls are made to employers or firms engaged 
in such work. In either case the applicant is 
not referred until it has been thoroughly ex- 


plained to the employer that, although the 
person being sent appears handicapped, he is 
not, so far as his work is concerned. For 
instance, we have placed several one-legged 
men to operate various machines, but it was 
necessary to consider which foot was gone, 
and not to send a man who had only a right 
foot to run a press that had a left-foot pedal. 


Job Orders Studied for Suitability 
for the Handicapped 


Part of the daily routine is to study all new 
openings in the men’s and women’s industrial 
departments to select the orders that could 
be filled by the deaf, the maimed, or people 
with defective vision. Ifa suitable applicant 
is at hand, contact is immediately made with 
the employer to see if he can be interested 
in a type of employee whom he has probably 
never considered before. 


Follow-ups Yield Repeat Orders 


Interest in the employee and his employer 
does not cease when the placement is com- 
pleted. We use a system of follow-ups by 
telephone and mail and keep in touch with 
the situation until we found that it is entirely 
satisfactory to all concerned. These follow- 
ups have been responsible for many repeat 
orders. 

The confidence and good-will of employers 
of handicapped persons, and of the handi- 
capped themselves, is of paramount import- 
ance to the Employment Service. The good- 
will of employers has enabled us to maintain 
our high placement ratio. The good-will of 
the handicapped applicants is manifested in 
their successful efforts to ‘‘make good” on 
the job, and has been proved by repeat orders 
from satisfied employers. 
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‘Spot Check”’ of Project Placements 
in ‘Texas 


By J. H. Bonp 
Farm Placement Supervisor 


n Texas the part played by the Employ- 

ment Service has been an important 
factor in the success of the projects of the 
Public Works Administration, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Works Progress Administra- 
tion, and other governmental agencies. A 
systematic program of supervision has made 
it possible to keep the service to these projects 
at a high point of efficiency. 


A Manual of Operations Outlines Procedure 


The first step in the supervisory program 
was to make sure that every responsible 
employment officer understood the regula- 
tions covering the referral of workers to the 
various projects. To this end a manual of 
operations and office procedure covering the 
responsibilities and duties of the Employ- 
ment Service in the Works Program was cor- 
related and assembled in loose-leaf form. 
Each office received copies of this. The 
manual contains rules and regulations dealing 
with Works Progress Administration projects, 
Public Works Administration projects, Bu- 
reau of Public Roads projects, and other 
Federal projects; and the employment-office 
procedure for each type of project including 
the use, routing, and filing of all forms; and 
clearance instructions. Sheets of new or 
revised regulations are added from time to 
time to keep the manual current. 

District managers check with each office 
after every revision of the manual to see that 
the new regulations are being properly inter- 
preted, and special conferences are held in 
each district for the discussion of all regula- 
tions pertaining to public works. 


Check and Double Check 


When the employees have been thoroughly 
trained in the use of the manuals, a periodic 
“spot check”’ is made in each office to deter- 
mine the degree of proficiency with which the 
program is being handled and to assure com- 
pliance with regulations. 

The checks are made by members of the 
State administrative staff and by district 
managers, who are responsible for checking 
the outlying offices in their districts. The 
findings are recorded on a form entitled ‘‘Re- 
port of Inspection of Local Offices—Works 
Program Activities”, which lists the various 
items to be checked and indicates the manner 
in which such checks are to be made. Each 
item inspected is evaluated as “excellent’’, 
“satisfactory”, or “poor”. With an exact 
evaluation of each of the functions of the 
Employment Service in the various programs, 
it is possible to point out particular weaknesses 
and the relation which these bear to the suc- 
cessful operation of the office. A_ specific 
recommendation for the correction of defi- 
ciencies is pointed out to the employee 
concerned, and at the next periodic spot check 
the action taken by the employee towards cor- 
recting the situation is evaluated. A copy of 
the report is forwarded to the State director 
for review and is eventually placed in the 
personnel file of the employee in charge of 
the office concerned. A copy of the report is 
also sent to the district manager in charge of 
the district in which the “spot check” was 
made. District managers follow up the “‘spot 
checks” made by State administrative staff 
members in order to determine definitely 
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whether or not corrective measures have been 
taken by the outlying office employee. 


Supervision is Specific 


With regard to Public Works placements, 
the following items are specifically checked 
as follows: 


(1) The selection of applicants on the basis of 
qualification is reviewed through an inspection of the 
qualifications shown on the cards of the individuals 
referred as compared with the specifications listed on 
the requisitions for workers. The percentage of ap- 
plicants placed as compared with the number of 
applicants referred is also studied in this connection. 

(2) It is definitely ascertained whether or not all 
referrals have been made in accordance with regula- 
tions governing the particular project concerned. A 
check of the available supply of applicants at the time 
of the referral reveals whether or not applicants meet- 
ing such requirements and having relief status have 
been referred before nonrelief applicants. A review 
of the clearance transactions of the office is made to 
determine whether or not local qualified residents 
have been referred when available. 

(3) The length of time taken to refer applicants on 
any particular requisition is checked in order to esti- 
mate the time and efficiency in which applicants are 
notified of openings on public works jobs and directed 
to the project. In these cases the date on the requisi- 
tion is compared with the date of referral documents 
and the date of acceptance on the job. 

(4) Statistical records are verified through an in- 
spection of the files of requisitions, assignment docu- 
ments, registration cards, and forms showing relief 
status. 

(5) The supervising governmental agencies, the con- 
tractors, local organizations, and applicants are con- 
tacted in order to determine their attitude toward the 
office. 

(6) The loose-leaf basic manual is inspected in order 
to determine whether or not it has been kept current. 


How the Checking Is Done 


The person making the ‘“‘spot check” is 
accompanied by the person in charge of the 


local office. The survey begins with an in- 
spection of form 301, Report of Placements. 
Next the application cards of the individuals 
reported as placed are secured and traced 
through the identification-card file. The 
original entry reported on U. S. E. S. form 
300 is checked from the registration card and 
the card is examined to make sure that it is 
properly posted. From the postings on the 
reverse side of the registration card the requi- 
sition is located, and it is ascertained whether 
or not verified copies of the referral docu- 
ments and the letters transmitting them are 
attached to the requisition and properly filed. 
The requisitions are compared with U. S. E. 
S. form 371 to catch any cases of nonrelief 
applicants who might have been referred, by 
mistake, to projects requiring relief status. 
Then the registration cards of relief applicants 
are checked with the file of certification of 
relief status. Form W. P. A. 403 is looked 
over to determine if proper entries are made 
on the registration form and on the certifica- 
tion documents. U. S. E. S. form 301 is 
checked against the requisition for verifica- 
tion of the statistical entries. 


Immediate Action Is Taken on Suggestions 


An evaluation through this method repre- 
sents a sample of the activity of the office and 
should be large enough to be truly representa- 
tive. Ifat any point during the inspection an 
inefficient procedure or a noncompliance with 
regulations is discovered, immediate steps are 
taken to correct the particular deficiency. 

This procedure has brought about a marked 
improvement in the relations of the Service 
with all groups and a like increase in the 
efficiency of the operation of each employ- 
ment office. 
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Book Note 


MEN, WoMEN, AND Joss, by Donald G. Pater- 
son and John G. Darley, published by The 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., 1936. 

Men, Women, and Jobs presents a nontechni- 
cal report of the methods used and the results 
obtained in Project II of the Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The first six chapters summarize the work 
of the Occupational Analysis Clinic of the 
Institute. 
unemployed workers were given careful 
study. Intensive interviews, medical exam- 


inations, and standardized tests were used in 
making the diagnoses. A comparison is made 
between workers who became unemployed 
early in the depression and workers who lost 
their jobs later in the depression. It is shown 
that the early unemployed workers had a 
higher proportion of physical defects and in 


general ranked lower on the tests than did the 
late unemployed workers. A greater propor- 
tion of the early unemployed workers attrib- 
uted their unemployment to personal reasons 
than did the late unemployed workers. 
Several special types of unemployed workers 
are described. These include nonmodal 
workers, threshold workers, “the unem- 
ployables”’, and the physically handicapped. 
Interesting case histories are used to illustrate 
each special type. 

The test scores made by groups of employed 
workers are presented in graphic form, and 
comparisons are made between occupations. 
It is shown, for example, that women office 
clerks scored higher on the classification, the 
clerical, the dexterity, and the mechanical 
tests than did sales persons. Of the cases that 
were analyzed by the Clinic, a surprisingly 
small number were found to need retraining. 
A much greater proportion of those who fol- 
lowed the training recommended by the 
Clinic were successful than those who did not 
follow the training recommended. The 


Several thousand employed and- 


training given was used also to determine the 
validity of certain tests which were used to 
predict training needs. Findings relative to 
the efficiency of college training in later occu- 
pational success are also reported, together 
with certain recommendations. 

The Tri-City Employment Stabilization 
Committee, in cooperation with the Industrial 
Commission of the State of Minnesota, took 
over the administration of the State employ- 
ment offices in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Duluth for a 2-year period July 1, 1931—June 
30, 1933. This work was under the direction 
of W. H. Stead, now Associate Director of the 
United States Employment Service. Chapter 
8 describes the Occupational Testing Divi- 
sion which was installed in these offices as a 
direct service to the personnel in the classi- 
fication of applicants. The division utilized 
job descriptions, trade and aptitude tests, 
and rating scales as tools in arriving at a 
more accurate occupational classification. 
The authors point out the limitations of 
interviews administered without the use of 
these aids. When tests are applied in em- 
ployment offices the authors recommend that 
the testing should be an integral part of the 
regular office function, that only tests of 
proven validity should be applied, and that 
the persons who are in charge of tests must 
be technically qualified and well trained. 

The last two chapters in the book, which 
are slightly more techincal than the preceding 
chapters, present the need for research in 
human engineering. The authors point out 
the necessity for discovering the abilities and 
aptitudes required for success in the various 
occupations and for developing and standard- 
izing accurate instruments for measuring 
these abilities and aptitudes. The authors 
emphasize the need for accurate job descrip- 
tions and specifications and for an occupa- 
tional classification system based upon the 
skills and abilities required of workers. 

Men, Women, and Jobs is recommended as 
valuable background material for those who 
are interested in the problem of matching 
men and jobs.—C. L. Shartle. 
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Private Placements Hit All-Time High 


TTAINMENT of a new all-time record in 
private placements and decline in the 
number of active job seekers to the smallest 
volume in the history of the Nation-wide 
system of public employment offices were 
reported by the United States Employment 
Service during May. 
Nearly a quarter of a million private place- 
ments were made by public employment 
offices during the month, 


private placements have exceeded those made 
in April. 

In the current year the increase was widely 
distributed throughout the Nation. Only 15 
States recorded fewer placements in May 
than in April, of which 5 were in the plains 
area of the West North Central region and 3 
in the South Atlantic States. 

The continued rise in private placements 
achieved by the employ- 








The total of 240,703 
marks the fifteenth con- 
secutive month in which 
placements with private 
employers have ex- 
ceeded those made in 
the same month 1 year 
earlier. This volume, 
which is the highest ever 
recorded during the his- 
tory of the Employment 
Service, is 80 percent 
above the number re- 
ported in May 1936 and 
is nearly 10 percent 
greater than the number 


so far. 


the Service. 


PLACEMENT HIGHLIGHTS 
May 1937 


More private placements were made in 
May than in any other single month 
in Employment Service history. 
703 is the exact figure.) 

There were 80 percent more private place- 
ments this May than last, and double 
the number of field visits. 


The number of active job seekers fell to 
5,309,541, the lowest number on record 


With two exceptions, the current num- 
ber of new applicants is the lowest 
since the first month of operation of 


— 


ment offices during the 
past year has been due 
not only to improved 
business conditions but 
also to the intensive 
efforts of the offices to 
secure new job oppor- 
tunities for the regis- 
trants. During May a 
total of 171,558 field 
visits to employers 
were made by repre- 
sentatives of the Service, 
slightly fewer than in 


(240,- 





April but nearly 
double the number in 
May 1936. 





reported in April 1937. 

A total of 380,019 placements of all types 
were reported for the month, of which 139,316 
were in public or relief employment. In- 
cluded in the total were 294,345 placements 
of men and 85,674 placements of women. 

The 156,459 private placements of men, 65 
percent of the private jobs filled, represent a 
gain of 11 percent above the number filled in 
the previous month. Placements of women 
in private employment numbered 84,244, a 
gain of 7.6 percent above the number 
reported in April. 

The increase in private placements from 
April to May is in agreement with the seasonal 
changes that have occurred between these 
2 months in past years. In each year since 
the Service was established in 1933, May 


In addition to the private placements, 
employment offices filled 134,127 jobs in 
publicly financed nonrelief employment in 
May. This is some 9 percent more than in 
April, but 45 percent less than in May 1936. 
These placements are made up of nonrelief 
jobs filled in Federal, State, and local govern- 
mental units and on nonrelief public works 
projects. Since a large portion of these 
placements were on public construction 
undertakings, the major portion of the jobs 
were filled by men. 

Placements at security wages on reliet 
projects during May declined to 5,189. 
This was 24.6 percent less than the security 
wage placements for April and 94 percent 
less than in May 1936. While placements of 
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this type at one time absorbed a large portion 
of Employment Service efforts, they have 
become successively less important since the 
peak of the W. P. A. placement program was 
passed. As a result, employment offices are 
able to concentrate their activities increasing- 
ly on filling jobs in private industry. 

The favorable showing in private place- 
ments was paralleled by a decline in the 
number of active job-seekers to the lowest 
level in the history of the Employment 
Service. At the close of May registrations 
of 5,309,541 active job-seekers were in the 
files of the employment offices, a drop of 3.8 
percent from the number at the close of April. 
This total is some 40 percent below the num- 
ber reported one year earlier (at the close 
of May 1936). The decrease during May 
1937 was confined almost entirely to male 
applicants, of whom there were 4,156,877 
or 4.6 percent less than in April. Women 
applicants numbered 1,152,664, slightly less 
than in April. 

The reduction in the size of the active file 
coincided with the experience of earlier years, 
in all of which the number of active appli- 
cants was less in May than in April. More 
significantly, the continued decline through 
the current year likewise coincides with 
other indices of fluctuations in employment 
and unemployment, all of which suggest that 
the rising tide of employment is steadily 
reducing the number of unemployed. 

Similarly, the downward trend in the 
number of new applications to the Service 
was resumed in May after an interruption 
of 2 months. New applicants in May 
numbered 272,125, which was 5.5 percent 
less than in April and 8 percent less than in 
May 1936. With the exception of 2 months 
in 1935 and 1 in 1937, the current reports of 
new applicants are the smallest since the first 
month of the operation of the Service. As in 
the case of the active file, the decline in new 





applications was greater among men than 
among women: 6.3 percent compared to 
3.8 percent. 

Registration and placement of war veterans 
in May show trends similar to those of non- 
veterans. The following table indicates the 
principal operating activity of veterans during 
the month. 


TABLE 1.—Veterans’ Activities, May 1937 














Percent of change from— 
Activities Number iano Som pane 
tAnell year ago |2 years ago 
1937) (May May 
p 1936) 1935) 
New applications -- 9, 478 —11.3 +4. 3 —53.0 
Total placements___| 24,090 +7.5 —30.0 —30.7 
Private........| 142,756 +12.8 +84. 3 +60. 6 
Public. .....-- 10, 898 +3.2 —50.8 —59.4 
Relel......<..- 436 —18.0 —91.8 (!) 
Active file.....___- 295, 181 —5.1 —41.3 —29.5 

















1 Relief placements not reported for 1935. 


The summary table below indicates the 
principal operating totals for May and the 
portion of activities carried on by each of 
the two operating branches of the Employ- 
ment Service, the offices of the affiliated 
State Employment Services, and the National 
Reemployment Service. Tables giving State- 
by-State reports follow. 


TasBLe 2.—Operations of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, May 1937 














Percent change from— 

Activities Number | Previous Same Same 

month month month 
(April year ago |2 years ago 
1937) |(May 1936)|(May 1935) 
New applications..| 272,125 —5.5 —8.0 —28. 3 
Total placements_.| 380,019 +8.9 —18.9 +30. 8 
Private... «<2. 240, 703 +9.7 +79.9 +114.6 
Pabiie........ 134, 127 +9.4 —44.9 —-15.1 
See 5, 189 —24.6 —94. 3 —74.5 
Active File. .....- 5, 309, 541 —3.8 —39.7 —12.9 
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TasLe 3.—OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES AND NATIONAL 
REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE MAY 1937 
PLACEMENTS New applications Active file 
Private Public 
= - Percent Percent 
Senne ae Total ys Percent of - Relief 2 | Number dane May 31, jn 
Namber| ae | SMES, Number | BAe =) ioe 
April 19361 April 1937 1937 
1937 1937 
United States_.....------ 380, 019 |240,703 | +9.7] +79.9 [134,127] +49.4]| 5,189 |272,125 | —5.5 |5, 309, 541 me | 
State employment services_|212, 153 |150,042 | #+6.5 |___..----- 59, 482 | 3 +6.6 2, 629 |163,977 | 3 —8.9 |2, 928,340 | 3 —3.9 
National Reemployment 
PN ccdcccieuncnesaen 167, 866 | 90,661 | 3 +15.4/...._____- 74, 645 |8 +12.5 2, 560 |108, 148 | 3 +0.3 |2, 381, 201 3 —3.6 
Alabama—Total--.-_-..-- 7,457 | 5,649 | +68.6 |+1, 352.2 1, 788 —3.7 20 | 4,883 +5.2 79, 820 +5.2 
DS ee 1, 841 1, 159 2 te 672 —8.1 10 1, 483 +9.7 25, 812 +.5 
oS ee Ue 5,616 | 4,490 |+106.7 |......---- 1, 116 —.8 10 |} 3,400 +3.4 54, 008 +7.6 
Arizona—Total-_-__------- 2, 220 1,122 | +10.4 +53.7 1, 073 +6.4 25 1,131 | +23.1 20, 307 +2.5 
ae 911 613 | +48.4 |...------- 282 | +11.5 16 521 | —26.5 9, 798 +4.6 
_f 4 ee 1, 309 SP 1 05.6 f:....-..-- 791 +4.8 9 610 | —19.8 10, 509 +.6 ] 
Arkansas—N. R. S_------ 3, 462 1, 266 0 +50. 2 1, 935 —3.4 261 3, 144 —6:7 60, 401 +2.1 I 
California—Total - - -_---- 27,658 | 19,685 | 4+22.2 +37. 3 7, 960 +3.3 13 | 20,719 | —10.1 218, 769 —5.4 
DY! eee 19,048 | 04,175 | 4-17.12 1.........- 4, 872 —8.1 1 | 16, 962 —6.0 179, 117 —3.9 
i) ae R60 i 5500 i 43725 1.525... 3,088 | +28. 3 12} 3,757 | —25.0 39, 652 —11.8 I 
Colorado—Total--------- 6,137 | 4,127 | +76.1 +70.0 1, 929 —.4 81 3,520 | —11.4 55, 336 —6.0 
kt Eee eee 2, 155 out iS rr 373 | +25.6 12 1,686 | —20.4 28, 181 —5.6 
Jy ee Bene i 2.550 44-902. 5 1 .....5...<: 1, 556 —5.1 69 1, 834 -—1.2 27, 155 —6.3 I 
Connecticut—Total- -.-_- 3, 994 3, 026 +4.7 +53.2 968 | —17.5 0} 4,727 | +22.2 48, 618 +3.9 h 
Rts Oictikcwncckenos 2, 931 2, 207 a 724 | —10.4 0 3,575 | +19.1 36, 500 +3.6 
ik Seen 1, 063 819 rs 244 | —33.3 0 1,152 | +32.9 12, 118 +5.0 
Delaware—S. E. S___---- 1, 842 1, 246 | +35.3 +68. 2 595 | +13.3 1 1, 274 | +52.4 10, 078 —7.7 C 
Florida—S. E. S_-------- 5,752 | 3,565 | —18.3 +231.0 | 2,111 | —27.6 76 | 5,379 | +13.5 64, 444 +3.6 
Georgia—Total_-__.____- 6,446 | 3,652 | +12.1 +99. 1 2,773 | +20.9 21 4, 317 —4.8 121, 797 —2.1 
Se BGbe | 2,905 14-156.7 |.-..-..<-. 1,526 |} +135. 1 21 2,727 |—142.0 70, 080 —.2 O 
ig 7) eee 2, 794 Say | a1. oc..oen5c 1, 247 | —24.1 0 1,590 | +46.9 $1,717 —4.4 
Idaho—Total____.....__- 2, 413 1, 360 | +39.8 +169.8 1,048 | +55.7 5 1,770 | +19.0 19, 029 —2.0 
eee 1, 694 othe li Ae ee 782 | +64. 3 5 1, 306 | +19.2 12, 875 —1.8 O 
Sy " eee 719 S53 | 493.6 1.....-.... 266 | +35.0 0 464 | +18.4 6, 154 —2.4 
Illinois—Total__....----- 28, 355 | 22,977 | +11.0 +59. 5 5, 002 +8. 1 376 | 20,235 | —10.0 307, 884 —4,7 
2 22,917 | 09,555 | 4-11. 4 j.........- 3, 187 +8.7 375 | 16,194 | —13.4 | 221,659 —5.1 P 
fee 5, 438 3, 622 ees 1, 815 +7.0 1 4, 041 +7.1 86, 225 —3.5 
Indiana—S. E. S._____.--- 7,337 | 5,902 +1.8 +7.3 1,430 | —14.9 5 8, 525 —9.2 119, 453 —5.6 
Iowa—S. E. §.....--.--- 9, 933 5, 988 +5.7 +71.5 3,903 | +36. 3 42 4,812 | —10.2 59, 897 —6.8 R 
Kansas—Total___________ 5, 049 2, 060 —8.6 +105.8 2,979 | —19.9 10 2,898 | —21.4 71, 192 —2.1 
ho eee 1, 704 1, 273 | i 429 | —15.2 2 745 | —16.0 21, 232 —2.2 
Ls of a 3, 345 j U 2,550 | —20.7 Bi 2.353 | =23.1 49, 960 —2.0 Sc 
Kentucky—Total---...-- 5,778 3, 202 —8.4 +124.9 | 2,565 | +22.6 11 6, 330 | +14.5 146, 092 —1.5 Sc 
SS } eee 2, 009 1,011 yy eee 998 |+171.9 0 1, 418 +2.5 13, 268 —20.1 
yy ne eee Rave a Been) 28.3 fines... 1, 567 —9.2 11 4,912 | +18.5 132, 824 +.8 
Louisiana—S. FE. S.-...-- 2, 666 1, 616 +2.0 +196. 5 1,045 | +47.8 5 | 4,365 | +11.2 73, 536 —9.5 Te 
Maine—N. R. S...-..--- 1, 767 270 | —20.4 +451.0 1, 497 |+136.9 0 979 | +12.9 23, 737 -—6.5 
Maryland—Total--_..__- 3,020 | 1,874 +9.8 +209. 2 1,145 | —20.8 1 2,074 | —17.3 50, 564 —7.3 
= 4 Seer 1,699 | 1, 347 (nS AR Ae aR 352 (4) 0 1, 379 (4) 35, 036 (4) Te 
is ot er 1, 321 527 Rs ree! 793 (4) 1 695 (4) 15, 528 (4) 
Massachusetts—Total_...} 3,897 | 2,350 +6.4 +110.0 1, 538 +5.0 9} 5,143 —1.4] 292, 476 —1.3 
SS Ser 2, 732 1, 870 St eee 855 —4.7 71 3,673 —.3 147, 856 —2.0 Ut 
i eee 1, 165 $001 43648 1....-...-. 683 | +20.2 2 1, 470 —4.2 144, 620 —.6 Ve 
Michigan—N. R. S_..._.- 13,102 | 9,271 +9.4 +362. 2 3,240 | +76.0 591 9, 128 +1.2 132, 453 —5.1 Vi 
Minnesota—Total_______- 10, 338 | 6,997 +9.9 +31.5 3,272 | +52.4 69 | 5,539] —18.8 128, 163 —2.6 
2) Sa 4, 764 oi | SS fe neers 983 | +29.5 44 | 2,696 | —21.5 67, 758 —2.2 
ee 5,574 | 3,260] +0.8 |_...-..... 2, 289 | +64.9 25 | 2,843 | —16.2 60, 405 —3.0 W 
Mississippi—N. R. S_____ 5, 041 127 | +36.6 +388.5 | 4,816 +3.9 98} 5,814 | +41.3 84, 022 +0. 1 W 
Missouri—Total. ..-...-- 8,167 | 4,176 —6.7 +86.6 | 3,895 | —11.9 96 | 6,481 | —10.3 198, 961 —4.0 
yf eee 4, 041 2, 497 i eT 1, 453 +0.7 91 4, 206 —6.5 75, 747 —0.2 
i ee, 4, 126 Ty, 3 al | 5) (i Fee 2,442 ' —18.0 5! 2,275 | —16.6 123, 214 —6.1 Wi 
1 Change from previous year shown by entire State only because of shift from N. R. S. to S. E. S. in States in which both Services W 
operate. 
2 Includes only security wage placements on Works Relief Projects. Dit 


* Computed on basis of comparable reports only. 4 First month of operation as S. E. S. 
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REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE MAY 1937—Continued 
Placements New applications Active file 
Private Public 
Percent Percent 
sietaiecaimaaies ie Percent of — ee May 31 et 
Relief 2? | Number 
Total | amber! panne | change, | Number| epange | Malet? |Nomber) “fom” | 1837” | irom 
April 19361 April 1937 rf 
1937 1937 
Montana—N. R. S.-...--- 3, 984 1,045 | +22.9 —40.5 | 2,832 |+105.4 107 1,588 | +12.4 32, 336 -5.9 
Nebraska—Total_.......- 4,347 | 1,888 -—0.5 +259.6 | 2,417 | —10.7 42 | 2,988 —9.4 44, 864 —3.3 
a Miki ieeasenenenn 2,670 | 1,041 ek | ee 1,611 —3.4 18 1,877 | —12.4 29, 979 —2.0 
Le 1, 677 847 i 806 | —22.4 24 1,111 —4.0 14, 885 —5.8 
Nevada—Total.-_....... 1, 380 445 —1.5 +136. 7 935 —8.0 0 871 —8.4 4, 475 —9.4 
Bie Ocsidwcnusnaee 878 366 Sk | 512 —5.9 0 609 —7.6 3, 095 —8.9 
oS ee 502 TON SES Lesinctemen 423 | —10.4 0 262 | —10.3 1, 380 —10.6 
New Hampshire—Total-_-.| 1, 144 574 | —25.0 +87.6 569 | +29.6 1 774 —8.8 19, 785 —6.4 
ae 561 264 | +14. 8 |.....6<.. - 296 | —12.2 1 385 | —18.3 11, 064 —1.2 
Ny Oe Biiwatiedeamind 583 oe 273 |+167.6 0 389 +2.9 8, 721 —12.2 
New Jersey—S. E. S...-.- 6,791 | 5,634 | +16.6 +33.4] 1,129 | —14.6 28 | 7,305 | —13.1 189, 361 —9.8 
New Mexico—Total__..-- 2, 204 1,114 | +53.0 +59. 4 1,082 | —18.8 8 1, 158 —0.3 33, 671 +1.5 
Ug oe Se ee 998 + | 605 | —22.8 4 534 | —15.0 18, 665 +1.8 
5, eer 1, 206 (a Ses 477 | —13.0 4 624 | +17.1 15, 006 +1.2 
New York—Total-_..-..-- 28, 837 | 20, 693 +7.7 +27.9 | 8,097 +1.5 47 | 19,026 | —17.2 | 369, 461 —5.6 
See 21,460 | 17,989 | 493:2 |5--...-.<. 3,483 | —16.1 8 | 15,327 | —14.4 | 200, 834 —4.4 
a eee y es a ee eS 4,614 | +20.7 39 | 3,699 | —27.2 168, 627 —6.9 
North Carolina—S. E. S_.| 9,375 | 4, 863 —5.6 +3.7 | 4,511 —-1.7 1} 6,891 +2.9 84, 210 —5.6 
North Dakota—Total...-| 4,012 1, 441 —4.1 +115.4 | 2,441 |+155.6 130 | 2,042 +8.5 33, 960 +0.7 
Ba Gichockceawned 841 553 Sc a 2 eae 216 |+292.7 72 363 | —18.2 5, 606 +1.0 
A Oe caucecceacus 3, 171 888 of 2,225 |+147.2 58 1,679 | +16.8 28, 354 +0.6 
Ohio—Total_......------ 25,916 | 20,154 | +10.2 +61.1 |] 5,301 | +14.8 461 | 12,700 | —18.0 | 292,976 —2.8 
_S SS eee 17, 801 | 14,720 | —10.4 }.----2-2 2. 2,630 | +25.8 451 | 9,227 | —20.6| 197,556 —4.2 
i. en bacs enue 8, 115 5, 434 oS ere ee 2, 671 +5.7 10 3,473 | —10.3 95, 420 +0. 3 
Oklahoma—Total-_.._---- 7,048 | 4,513 | —21.9 +99.1 2, 515 —6.3 20} 4,101 —6.8 117, 685 —0.4 
BiG ekcetncicaweees ee eee ee: oo 904 | —27.7 0} 1,466 +6.5 19, 624 —2.6 
ers 2, 270 aS | ree 1,611 | +12.3 20 | 2,635 | —12.9 98, 061 0.0 
Oregon—Total_....------ 4,114} 2,081 | +35.5 +120.9 | 2,030 | +43.0 St 325 +8.0 45, 929 —7.4 
Be BO ccgcacancusun 20061 2,178 5 4980 bone cnccune 917 | +51.8 1 1, 824 +1.7 30, 598 —8.2 
| ah eee 2, 018 oe er 1,113 | +36.4 2] 1,431 | +17.3 15, 331 —5.7 
Pennsylvania—Total - - - -- 19,082 | 8, 403 —8.0 +37.2 | 9,126 | +12.8 1,553 | 15,545 —6.3 | 761,779 —4.5 
Seti vacccdewen 9,351 | 4,852 | ~10/9'I.......... 3, 465 +3.6] 1,034 | 10, 165 —6.5 | 460, 541 —1.0 
Ri Wie Owe cancceeed 9, 731 3,551 Co A i 5,661 | +19.4 519 5, 380 —6.1 301, 238 —9.3 
Rhode Island—Total-_-_-. 1, 272 900 | +10.8 +216.9 324 | —29.1 48 | 1,417 | —12.4 38, 936 +1.7 
Ge Bciatenncdesecs 1, 071 817 Se 207 | —46.1 47 1,301 | —13.8 35, 704 +1.9 
(et ae eer 201 ees 117 | +60. 3 1 116 +8.4 3, 232 —0.8 
South Carolina—N. R. S__| 5, 327 1,858 | —13.4 +68. 1 3,451 | +14.2 18 | 2,683 +9.4 52, 547 -—0.1 
South Dakota—Total-___- 3,506 | 1,209 —5.5 +61.8 | 2,281 | +60.1 16} 1,843 | +15.3 45, 197 —10.6 
Ries isiiewensactews 3, 204 1, 090 a 2,098 | +55.1 16 | 1,712 | +14.5 41, 690 —11.0 
fi, aa ee em 302 Pee | MURS hidswccecsc 183 }+154.2 | © 0 131 | +27.2 3, 507 —4.6 
Tennessee—Total-_...-_-.- 5,670 2,414 | +26.2 +89.6 3, 244 +7.1 12 4,758 —8.9 164, 366 —5.2 
ee Se eee 3, 681 ec ae eS 2 oe 1, 859 —2.3 0 2,566 | —24.0 69, 672 —6.7 
ie ee 1, 989 La rte 1, 385 | +22.9 12 | 2,192 | +18.7 94, 694 —4.0 
Texas—Total...........- 35,735 | 28,426 | +18.2 +732.6 | 7,125 | —15.3 184 | 24,079 —-1.1 194, 985 +0.1 
een Mauss cena. G96) 4.798 1) ~32.9 |occcccncc 2,018 | —17.8 27 | 4,510 | —49.3 69, 599 —0. 3 
Pe Me Weacccsadeeeas am S92 | 23,638 | 439.1 |..-...2.-- 5,107 | —14.2 157 | 19,569 | +26.6 | 125, 386 +0. 3 
Utah—N. R. S.........-- 2, 133 1,183 | +25.3 —2.6 949 -0.9 1 1, 268 +7.2 18, 636 —4.2 
Vermont—S. E, §.....--- 1, 522 789 | +27.3 +107. 6 733 |+170.5 0 757 +6.9 5, 587 —16.4 
Virginia—Total_........- 7,423 | 3,767 | +15.3 +116.2 | 3,641 —4.1 15} 3,999 | —16.9 59, 859 —10.1 
D; Ws Oe seweaneecae aoe) U4OP) —10:2 1.......c05 1,502 | +37.2 5 1, 625 —5.4 16, 107 —17.0 
IN Bi icceaugmcne 4,427 | 2,278 | +41.5 |..-...-..- 2,139 | —20.9 10 | 2,374 | —23.3 43, 752 —7.3 
Washington—N. R. S..-.-. 7,220 | 2,473 | —17.0] +235.1 | 4,507 | +63.4 240 | 4,728 —4.2 73, 236 —3.0 
West Virginia—Total_._.. 4,182 | 2,750 | +15.2 +123.4 | 1,428 —8.0 4] 2,590| —16.6 89, 555 —4.0 
= ee 1, 223 973 OE Tian kataawe 250 | +290. 6 0 655 | —14.9 21, 514 —1.6 
Mp Abccidseaseees re i a” nn 1,178 | —20.8 4] 1,935 | —17.1 68, 041 —4.7 
Wisconsin—S. E. S.....-- 10, 731 7,288 | +18.1 +38.0 | 3,295 | +48.0 148 | 9, 308 —2.9 | 114,673 —5.3 
Wyoming—Total-_._.._..- 2, 549 776 | +13.5 +55.2 | 1,487 —3.8 286} 1,113 | +11.3 7, 129 —10. 3 
Ss ee 997 OEE 1 CEES hiccaccdses 499 | —21.4 55 493 +2.7 3, 020 —13,3 
Tes Bas cxxeceeen 1, 552 333 a ee 988 | +8.5 231 620 | +19.2 4, 109 —8.0 
Dist. of Columbia—S, E.S_| 2,684 | 2,514] +6.0 +12.4 170 | —31.7 QO} 2,151 | —17.4 27, 314 +7.4 














For footnotes see footnotes 1 and 2 on p. 18. 
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